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THE 1959 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations met on December 26 in 
Chicago at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association. The topic for 
discussion was "Korean Literature." Those present were as follows: Professor 
Jeremy Ingalls, Rockford College, Chairman of the 1959 Conference; Professor Alfred 
H. Marks, Ball State Teachers College, Secretary of the 1959 Conference; John 
Bennett, Rockford College; George K. Brady, University of Kentucky; Sarah de Ford, 
Goucher College; Horst Frenz, Indiana University; W. P. Friederich, University of 
North Carolina; W. Leslie Garnett, Kent State University; Naresh Guha, Northwestern 
University; A. Virginia Harlow, DePauw University; Thomas Irving, University of 
Minnesota; M. Ali Isani, Princeton University; Walter Langlois, Boston College; 
Sandra Madigan, University of Northern Illinois; Ward S. Miller, University of 
Redlands; Katharine Rogers, Western Michigan University; Allen E. Tuttle, Valparaiso 
University; Krishna B. Vaid, Harvard University; Chad Walsh, Beloit College; 

A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland; and others who did not sign the registry, 
because they came in after the conference had begun, but included the following, 
who had requested admission by mail in advance: George McElroy, Indiana University, 
Gary Center; Betty Mackle, Indiana University, Kokano Center; David Mead, Michigan 
State University; Joseph Prescott, Wayne State University; Anne B. Cobb, Columbia 
University; Joseph Tanagiva, Iniversity of Michigan; 
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and, visiting from the American Historical Association, Johanna M. Menzel, Vassar 
College. Also present, as guest registrants and guests of Professor Ingalls, the 
following students from Korean schools and universities now studying in the United 
States participated in the session: Yung Sook Song of Ewka Women's University, now 
a graduate student in English literature, University of Minnesota; Jan Gil Mn, 
graduate student in journalism, University of Michigan; Seun W. Kahng, University 
of Michigan; Yungho Chae, Rockford College; Woo Hymn Lee, Rockford College. Arrange- 
mente for the Korean students participation were made by Professor Ingalls with 
the cooperation of Professor Yamagiwa of the University of Michigan, the University 
of Seoul representative at the University of Minnesota, and George Winchester 
Stone, Jr., MIA Executive Secretary. 

Before the discussion began, attention was called by Professor Ingalls to the 
following new and important works on Oriental literature: 

Creel, I. G., ed. Chinese Civilization in Liberal Education. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1959. 

de Bary, William Theodore. Approaches to the Oriental Classics. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1959. (Proceedings of a conference on Sept. 12-13, 1958.) 

Ceadel, Eric B. Literatures of the East: A Survey. New York, Grove Press, 
1959. (Reprint of Wisdom of the East edition, 2553. 

After reassuring the group that neither she nor the Korean guests considered 
themselves to be experts on Korean literature, Professor Ingalls, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Kim and Miss Song primarily, presented the following material. The 
basic general reference work on Korean literature is: 

Marcus, Richard, ed. (with B. H. Hazard, Jr., James Hoyt, H. T. Kim, V. v. 
Smith, Jr.). Korean Studies Guide. Berkeley, University of Californie Press, 1954. 

The problem of using Korean literature in courses in American universities is 
complicated by the dearth of translations. The following translations, some of 
which are not listed in the Korean Studies Guide, are most useful: 

Grigsby, Joan 8. The Orchid Door: Ancient Korean Poems. (Not representative 
of older Korean poetry. 

Zong, In-sot. An Anthology of Modern Poems in Korea. Seoul, Kunhwa-Lang, 
1948. (Liberal versions; need re-doing for effective transfer of literary values.) 

Sim, Chai Hong. Fragrance of Spring: The Story of Choon Hyang. Seoul, The 
Korean Republic Newspaper, and New York, Taplinger Publishing Company, 1956. (As 
a prose version of the 18th century narrative poem which is as pertinent for Korean 
literature as the Chinese novels Dream of the Red Chamber and Chin P*ing Mei for 
Chinese literature, Sim's version is at least a resource for instructors. For use 
by students, however, the text needs complete re-doing to clear up stilted and 
“school-English" usage. The book is of value for giving perspective on Korean 
culture before the 20th century and the surviving culture structure of the non- 
westernized majority of Korea's 20th century population. Useful in comperative 
studies on this work is Fielding's Tom Jones, which can be compared for its simila- 
rity in the proportions of sentiment and satire introduced as well as for its 
similarity in choice of objects for sentiment and satire. ) 

Pyun, I. T. Tales from Korea. Seoul, International Cultural Association of 
Korea, 1948. (Supplies about 35 pages of translations of Korean poems from llth to 
18th century and brief biographical notes. Can be instructor's resource but is in- 
adequate for use by students. The English is "“wn-English" and reflects false sense 
of the English rhymed poem. Could be basis for revised translations. Most of 
text, however, is given over to Pyun's own poems, which are not of major caliber 
in the development of 20th century Korean poetry. ) 
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Tong, In-sot. Folk Tales from Korea. London, Routlege and Kegan Paul, 1952. 
(Has value in its serviceable introduction and detailed index on recurrent images, 
character types, concepts of the supernatural, social data (e.g., innke 


tive is Ry the Frog 


Prince. ) 

Kim, So-un (with Mrs. Setsu Higashi, trans. ). The Bag. Tokyo, Charles 
B. Tuttle, 1955. (Has higher literary value than two c ctions printed immediate- 
ly above, which have much common material. Kim was 1952 UNESCO representative for 
Korean literature at the International Artists Convention in Venice.) 

From what has been shown thus far, it is clear that the need for adequate 8 
translations is of paramount concern to American institutions wishing to teach 7 
Korean literature. The following 20th century poets demand first consideration by 
translators: the symbolist poet Kim Yung-nang (d. 1940); Chong Chi-yong, “the 
Korean T. S. Eliot," a symbolist poet, later a Christian-metaphysical poet; Yi 
Pyong-ji, who is now at Seoul University and has demonstrated particular skill in 
the traditional sijo form. (The sijo form, as Mr. Kim demonstrated, is based like 
the haiku and on syllable count. It has three stanzas, the first with lines 
of 3, 4, 3 and T syllables, in that order; the second, similarly, with lines of 3,4, 
3 and 4; and the third with lines of 3, 5, 4 and 3 syllables.) ae 

It should be noted that the sequence in 20th century Korean poetry parallels 3 
Western poetry more explicitly than Chinese. Korean goes through its free-verse ie 


movement, to return to symbolist and metaphysical poems and to renewed interest in Beer: 

the use of traditional forms. ae 
Also high on the list of 20th century poets requiring translation are the works oie 

of Suk Chung-chu, who has revived the use of old Korean themes and verse forms; Pak Be 


Chong-hwa, who has used both Korean and Chinese resources in his themes and verse 
forms; and Choi Nam-son, who was one of the first Korean poets to use free verse. 
Choi is called the Korean "Thomas Jefferson" because of his part in drafting the 
1919 Korean Declaration of Independence. 

Among the novels, the work Yi Sun-sin, by Yi Kwang~su, is probably most 
important. This work, by one of Korea's most prominent novelists, shows the revival 
of interest in the historical novel. It also can provide the Western reader with 
an acquaintance with a major figure in Korean history. The principal reservation 
against Yi Kwang-su is that he is a Marxist, now living in Peking. Yi aye re- 
flects, somewhat, his Marxist attitude toward history. Other candidates for trans- 
lation among the novels are Yi Kwang-su's Hurk, a naturalistic novel on peasant 
life, presented with local color overtones; and Sangwoksu (The Evergreen Tree) by 
Sim Hun (d. late 1930's). 

Of particular interest is Pak Chi-won's aoe in the modern version pub- 
lished in 1947 in Seoul by the Choson Kumyung C p Yonhaphoe. It includes seven 
satirical tales by Pak (1737-1805), who had been in Peking and associated with West- 
ern scholars and visitors at the Manchu court. The text is important not only as a 
major prose work of the 18th century but also for comparative studies. The satire 
is directed against the same gentry and merchant-gentry targets, and the excesses 
of bureaucracy, as in British and Chinese novels of the 18th century and as in the 
works of Seikaku, in Japan. 

(Dream of the Nine Clouds), by Kim Man-jung (1617-1682), has been in- 
adequately translated into English by James S. Gale (The Cloud Dream of the Nine, 
London, O'Connor, 1922). It is a 17th century Korean classic. It is also perti- 
nent to comparative studies. Not only does it have a relationship with the Chinese 
"romances" of the same period, it also may be compared with the western 17th 
century pastoral and works like Samuel Johnson's “Abyssinian romance"~--Rasselas, 
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Sol Chong's Hvawang-yu (Parable of the Flowery Kingdom) is a Silla dynasty work 
exemplifying Chinese-Korean cultural interchange. It also has a relationship with 


Japanese medieval literature. 

li Kyo-bo's 12th century poem stions to the tor and a poem 
written by Chong Chol (1536-1593) Bt wir el. Espec important 
is Chong Chol's 45 — Ko, a long poem written in exile that carries out politi- 
cal criticism “the screen of romance. It can be related back to Chu 
Uyan's Li Lao and across to western comparative studies with 16th century poems like 
those of Edmund Spenser. 

Questions from the floor centered on the problem of available translations. 
Professor Ingalls reiterated her stand that although few translations are available, 
it is hoped that discussion of Korean works might stimulate some. The Korean guests 
were asked about German and American influence on Korean literature. The ansver 
was that Japanese influence overrides all others, even though it is not polite in 
many Korean circles to admit it. The most important poets of Korea at this time 
have lived in Japan and were active in Japanese literary groups during their resi- 
dence there. 

The answer to the question, "What Korean authors are studied?" reflected 
similar linguistic maladjustment on the part of Korean readers. The reply was, 
"Most students spend their time studying and reading English." 

Professor Brady mentioned the Korean put out by the Korean Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., as a useful reference work. Mentioned parenthetically at this 
time vere the new translations of Wang Chih Chen's The Dream of the Red Chamber and 
Wu Chung Hsu's The Scholars. 

Final questions related to work being done and published in college departments. 
Richard McKinnon 's Heart Is Alone was mentioned as one work comprising the 
translation efforts of students of Japanese literature. To the question as to where 
one might publish on the subjects discussed in the conference, Professor Ingalls 
replied that C tive Literature is a good outlet, although at present it has a 
backlog of 12 -y PMIA, also, is willing to publish manuscripts on the sub- 
ject; however, because there are few Orientalists among its members, PMIA does not 
receive many papers on Oriental studies. 

A 1960 Conference Meeting is being scheduled to be held during the annual meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association in Philadelphia, December 27-29. The chair - 
man will be Professor Alfred H. Marks, Department of English, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, and the subject will be Japanese literature. 


ALFRED H. MARKS, Secretary 


A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS LIKELY TO BE FOUND IN GENERAL LIBRARIES FOR THE STUDY OF 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


by ALBERT HOWARD CARTER 
Florida Presbyterian College 


SEPARATE WORKS 
Bhagavedgita. See Mahabharata. Bhagavadgita. 
93 Ten Princes. Trans. by A. W. Ryder. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
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Kalidasa. Translations of Shakuntale and Other Works. Trans. by Arthur u. Ryder. 
Everyman's Library. London: Dent, 1912,(1920), and later eds. 

Mahabharata. The Five Brothers: The Story of the Mahabharata. Adapt. from English 
trans. of T. I. Ganguli, by Elizabeth Seeger. lew eer: Day, (1948). 


L „Te Mahabharata of Vyasa Krishna Dwai a from The Adi 
Parva and The sambha Parva. cted by 8. Cc. N om English trans. o: of Ke 
— New Yor! Library, 


° and The Mahabhareta. Condensed into English verse by 
— Cc. pate. Ee ryman’s Library. London & Toronto: Dent, (1910), and 
ter eds. 
Mahabharata. Bhaga vadgſ vad ‘Trans. dy Franklin Edgerton. Har- 
vard Oriental Series, — Cents : Harvard; London: Oxford, (1944), 


1952. 
The Song of God. Trans. Swami Prab- 
Thavananda and Christopher eee ee Hollywood: Marcel Rodd, 1944, Also: The 
ae of God: Bhagavad-gita. London: Phoenix, (1947, 1956); New York; Harper, 
1); Mentor Book, Wis 7 New York: New American Library, (1954). 

The Panchatantra. Trans. by Arthur W. Ryder. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
(1925). Also: Gold's Gloom: Tales from the Panchatantra. Trans. by A. V. 
Ryder, Chicago: University of Chicago, (1925). 

Ramayana. See Valm{ki. 

Ryder, Arthur W. Relatives: Being Further Verses Translated from the Sanskrit. San 
Francisco: Robertson, 

„e Being Verses Translated from the Sanskrit, San 

“Francisco: Robertson, 1919. 

Sudraka. The Little Clay Cart. Trans. by Arthur W. Ryder. Harvard Oriental 
Series, v. 9. Cambridge: Harvard, 1905. Also: New York: Theatre Arts, (1934). 

The Ten Princes. See Dandin. 

Twenty-two Goblins. Goblins. See a 

Upanishads. The Ten Principal Upanishads. Trans. by Shree Perchit and V. B. Yeats. 
New York: Macmillan, 1937; London: Faber, (1937). 

Tee h ——— Upanishads. Trans. By Robert E. Hume. London: 

“Oxford, 1931, ed. 

» The ork Breath of the Eternal. The Principal 
@nd Translated from the Original Sanskrit. By Swami Prabhavananda * 
Frederick Manchester. Hollywood, Calif.: Vedanta Press, 1948. Also: Mentor 
„Bock, MD194; New York: New American Library, (1957). 

Valmiki. Ramayana, The Epic of Rama, Prince of India. Condensed into English 
verse by Romesh Dutt. Temple le Classics. “London: Dent, 1899, 1902. 

» The „ As Retold by Aubrey enen. New York: Scribner, 1954. 
Riso: Rama. As Retold by Aubrey enen. London: Chatto & Windus, 1954. 

« The — and The Mahabharata. Condensed into English verse by Romesh 
C. Dutt. Everyman's Library. London & Toronto: Dent, (1910), and later eds. 

Vetalpanchavimsati. Twenty-two Goblins. Trans. by Arthur W. Ryder. London & 
Toronto: Dent; New York: D Dutton, 1917. 


ANTHOLCGIES 
Alger, William Rounseville. of the 
— 1856 later tithe 
, 1866, 1874, 1883, etc. 
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terature. Ed. by Epiphanius Wilson. Vol. III of Oriental Literature in 
World's Greatest Literature, Vol. 38. London and New York: Colonial, (1900, 


1902 etc.). 
Lin Yu-t'ang (ed.). The Wisdom of and India. New York: Random House, (1942). 
Also: The Wisdom of India. on: Joseph, (1944). 


Yohannan, John D. A.. A Treasury of Asian Literature. New York: John Day, 
(1956). Also: Mentor Book, M243; New York: New American Library, (1958). 


WORKS ABOUT LITERATURE 

ons a B. (ed.). Literatures of the East: An Appreciation. London: Murray, 
1953). 

» 8. N. and 8. K. De. A History of Sanskrit Literature. Vol. I. Classical 

Period. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1947. 

Holliday, Carl. The Dawn of Literature. New York: Crowell, (1931). 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale. n Sanskrit Literature. Calcutta: Association; 
m New York: Oxford, 


+ The Sanskrit Drama in its Original Development, Theory, 
and Practice. Oxford: Clarendon, 1924, 


Macdonell, Arthur arte Anthony. India's Past: A Survey of her Literatures, Religions, 
Antiquities. | Oxford: Clarendon, 1927. 
Schweitzer, A 15550. and its Devel t. Trans. by C. B. B. Russell. 
New York: sas, other eds.; paperback: BP37; Boston: Beacon, 1957. 
Winternitz, Moriz. A History of Indian Literature. 2 Vols. Trans. by S. Ketkar 
and H. Kohn. Calcutta: University of Calcutta; London: Longmans, 1927-33 &'34. 


PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM OF THE ASIA SOCIETY 


by Bonnie R. Crown 
The Asia Society 


The Asia Society, 112 East 64th Street, New York 21, has a program underway de- 
signed to stimulate the publication in English translation of works by Asian writers. 
This activity has been made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

The purpose of the program is to provide more and better books and magazine 
pieces by Asian writers, and about Asia, for American readers who have no special- 
ized training or professional interest in Asia but desire to read Asian material for 
information or pleasure. To carry out this objective, the Society is providing 
liaison between Asian writers and American editors and agents, since it is very 
difficult for most Asian writers to contact and deal with American editors. Also, 
the Society will sponsor publication of selected titles, though it will not publish 
under its own imprint or in any way become directly involved in the publishing busi- 
ness. 

The Society is in the process of establishing contacts with noted writers in 
the Asian countries, as well as with people in the United States, Europe, and Asia 
who have some knowledge about and follow the Asian literary scene. It is asking for 
recommendations of material and writers that the Society can represent. Material 
recommended and received by the Society will be read and evaluated by persons with a 
knowledge of the language. When reports indicate that the material fits within the 
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scope of the program, sample translations and synopses, along with reports, will be 
circulated to publishers for their consideration. 

The initial emphasis is on finding material that has already been published in 
the country of origin and has had some recognition. A certain mumber of unpublished 
mamscripts as well as works written in English and now out of print are also being 
considered for the program. Several mamscripts and books have already been sub- 
mitted by the Asia Society to American book and magazine editors. Among the items 
submitted are novels from the Hindi, Harathi, and Xannada; stories from the major 
languages of India; novels and short stories from the Philippines; autobiographies 
from Burma; poetry from Pakistan and Indonesia; and a Kabuki play from Japan. 

In addition, the Society is working on plans to develop a series of anthologies, 
each dealing with the literature of one or more Asian countries. 

To assist in the preparation of materials for presentation to American publishers, 
the Society is persons who have a knowledge of one or more Asian languages 
and are capable of (1) reading and evaluating material which is in the original Asian 
language, and (2) doing actual translations for the interested American publisher. 
Since there still exists in America a serious shortage of translators of Asian lan- 
guages, the Society will, in special cases, use Asians who have a good literary con- 
mand of English to evaluate and translate material for the program. 

Suggestions of material, readers, and translators are invited from readers of 


ca — — Correspondence should be addressed to: lirs. Bonnie R. Crow, 
ns r, The Asia Society, 112 East 6th Street, New York 21, N. I. 


NOTES AND Ws 


The held its 170th meeting at Yale University, March 
29-31. den Ingalls (Harvard) delivered the presidential address, 
"On the Study of the Past." The abstracts below are from the official abstracts 
circulated by the Society. 


Ancient Near East 


M. Civil, University zuseun, Philadelphia: "The Home of the Fish (A New Sumerian 
Literary Composition)* 


The tablet Bu 5612 (CT 42, 38) allows us to restore — with the help of five 
additional tablets and fragments (three of which are from Ur and still unpublished) 
— about 4/5 of a hitherto unknown Sumerian literary composition, which originally 
consisted of at least 1:9 lines. This rather unusual composition is a monologue by 
some unnamed and as yet unidentified individual exhorting all kinds of fishes to en- 
ter a house he has built for them, where they will be safe and secure. The text in- 
cludes descriptions of the form and habits of the fishes, which will prove valuable 
for further lexical research. The paper will also discuss the identity of the speaker 
as well as the purpose underlying the composition of the poen. 


We Federn, Forest Hills, New York: "Three Notes on The Admonitions of an Egyptian 
Sage" 
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A. Goetze, Yale: "Is "Xanishite’ an Indo-European Language?" 


The arguments for an affirmative answer to this question have been strengthened 
by a group of female names which has emerged from the Cappadocian texts. The exist- 
ence of a feminine gender in Kanishite is of considerable importance for the history 
of the Anatolian languages. 


H. Held, Dropsie College: "A Faithful Lover in an Old Babylonian Poem (Some Observa- 
tions on Akkadian Love lyrics)" 


This paper will present a revision and a new translation of the Old Bebyloman 
poem studied by von Soden in ZA 9. It will be shown that the poem is a dialogue be- 
longing to Akkadian love lyrics having as its main theme the case of a faithful lover. 
It will further be shown that this love dialogue, unique in its genre at the present 
time, has some interesting parallels in KAR 158 (init of songs). Selected philo- 
logical problems will be discussed ° 


8. M. Kramer, University iiuseum, Philadelphia: "Death and the Nether ‘orld according 
to the Sumerian Literary Texts" 


This paper aims to sift, collect, analyze, and summerize the Sumerian ideas about 
death and the Nether ‘iorld as gleaned from six Sumerian literary compositions: two 
"Gilgamesh" poems; one Ur-Nammu composition; "Inanna's Descent to the Nether Yorld" 
and two elegies inscribed on a Pushkin Ifuseum tablet studied in the course of a visit 
to the USSR in the fall of 1957. 


We Ge Lambert, Johns Hopkins University: "The Divine Authorship of ‘orks of Babylo- 
nian Literature" 


Some Babylonian incantations have a note at the end stating that the text comes 
from a god, and that the reciter is therefore only the divine mouthpiece. This has 
been compared with the Judaeo-Christian doctrine of inspiration. In fact the Baby- 
lonians believed that quite a range of their literature was of divine authorship. An 
unpublished fragment which states this fact will be presented and discussed. 


(continued on p. 12) 


1. The verb gan in 8,2 does not mean "to spin" but rather "to reverse." The 
comparison with the movement of a potter 's wheel is illuminated by Homer's picture of 
XVIII. 600 f. — 2. 
7,3/4 may be an allusion to the Horus name of Inyotef I, thereby provi a terminus 
post quem for dating the text. Similarly, the term krht in 7,5 may refer to Queen 
ag o n 8 — 
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LITERATURE EAST & WEST is sponsored by the Conference on Oriental-Western literary 
Relations of the Modern Language Association of America. 1960 Program Chair- 
man: Alfred H. Marks (Department of English, Ball State Teachers College). 
Editor: d. L. Anderson (English Department, New York University). Associates: 
Theodore Chesler (English Department, New York University); Masao Miyoshi (Eng- 
lish Department, New York University). Advisors: John D. Yohannan (Department 
of English, The City College of New York); Thomas B. Irving (Romance Languages 25 

» University of Minnesota); John W. Morrison (English Department, 2 
University of Nevada). Subscription: $1.00 per year. Quarterly. All corres- ee 
pondence and books for review should be addressed to LITERATURE EAST & WEST, = 
New York University, New York 53, New York. 


Professor Jeremy Ingalls, who is Chairman of the Department of English and Asian 
Studies at Rockford College, has been active in our MLA Conference since its origins 
and was our chairman at the Chicago meeting last December. She is also a poet of 
reputation. Professor Ingalls spent her Fulbright year in Japan teaching American 
literature and also coming to grips as a practicing poet with Japanese poetic forms 
and the Japanese spirit in literature. The result is These 7225 — 
at ee published by Charles A. Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont ($2.25). congratu- 

te Professor Ingalls. 


LITERATURE EAST & WEST will appear regularly--or at least more regularly--from 
row on. We have been assured by friends in high places that Taiwan would 
fall should the Newsletter cease, the Asia Society is being very helpful with the 
logistics of our operation, New York University has renewed a subsidy for a third 
year, and two new assistants have volunteered their services. These things have 
forestalled the editors“ oft-repeated plan to withdraw to a ten-foot square hut. 

Our new assistants are Theodore Chesler and Masao Miyoshi. Both are in the Eng- 
lish Department at New York University. Ted Chesler brings to the Newsletter, be- 
sides editorial ability, what might be described as an educated person's interest 
in the Orient, fortified by war service in Korea and teaching at Ehwa University. 
Masao Miyoshi is an import from Japan. A Yale graduate who did an excellent Master's 
thesis for us on Kenneth Burke, he is thoroughly at home in the now old "New Crit- 
icism." What virtues the Newsletter has in subsequent issues will be partly--we 
hope largely=-due to Mr. Chesler and Mr. Miyoshi. 
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C. F. Pfeiffer, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts: “Ugaritic Lotan and Biblical Leviathan" 


The mythological Lotan/Leviathan became a favorite symbol of evil in the ancient 
Semitic world. The foe may be regarded as one which Yahweh overcame in the past 
(e.g. at the time of the Exodus — Psalm 7h: 13, 14), or one whose conflict with the 
forces of good is yet future (Isaiah 27:1). As a present evil influence, Leviathan 
is responsible for eclipses of the sun (Job 3:8). 

This paper will seek to note the development of the concept of Leviathan in the 
Bible with particular reference to the elaboration of the idea in apocalyptic and 
midrashic literature. 


R. J. ‘dlliams, University of Toronto: "The Alleged Semitic Original of the Wisdom 
of Amenemope" 


Although the scholarly concensus is that Prov. 22:17-2u: 22 is dependent on the 
TE sdon 5 penn 8 it was suggested by Oesterley and others that a common Semitic 
source th documents. Recently Etienne Drioton has revived this latter 
view and adduced detailed arguments in its support. It is the purpose of this paper 
to examine Drioton's thesis. 


Islam 


A. 1 — — University of ‘Asconsin: “Arabic Influence in Contemporary Hebrew in 
srael" 

Hebrew speech was revived in tre last century. Riches inherited from previous 
epochs impeded its crystallization and uniformity. The less crystallized and systen- 
atic a language is, the more opportunities arise for the young speakers’ activity in 
ite Hence — Modern Hebrew speech gave them an extraordinary opportunity for self- 
creation (by means of "invention," derivation, translation, borrowing, etc.), wherever 
it failed to answer their special needs. Thus, many Arabic words and expressions 
penetrated into Hebrew speech, naturally and artificially, i.e., for show, especially 
in heated conversation, dispute, greetings, anecdotes, witti-isms, interjections, 
games, and as terms for Oriental food, clothing, etc. Then they made their way to 
other areas, and influenced to some extent the vocabulary, phonology and morphology 
(details in the communication). 


we Be Bishai, University of Wisconsin: Features of Coptic Grammar in Contemporary 
Egyptian Arabic" 


A careful study of Coptic and Arabic reveals only four grammatical features of 

Egyptian Arabic which are directly traceable to Coptic: (1) the use of m3 as an in- 
ative particle, (2) the use of wg plus personal pronouns as a type of past tense, 

3) the copulative function of demonstrative pronouns, (h) the delay of accusative 
interrogative pronouns in word order. A fifth feature — the use of a regular ad- 
jective with the preposition ‘an to indicate comparison <= remains doubtful. 

This limited grammatical influence suggests that bilingual speakers of Coptic 
and Arabic were at no time a major segment of the population. 


Ve 993 University of North Carolina: "On Present-day Aramaic in Antilebanon 


I. Report on an expedition to the Aramaic villages of ia MU and Gjubb ‘Adin 
(Syria) with the purpose of getting new recordings of the present-day spoken language. 
Methods applied and new experiences. II. Present condition of the Aramaic language 
structure under the Arabic linguistic influence. III. Presentation and study of se- 
lected phonetic problems with regard to their significance in tracing Arabic and 
Aramaic substrata. Hethods of transcribing this particular dialect: (1) phonetic 
transliteration, (2) evaluation system. IV. Linguistic importance of the Antilebanon 
dialect and method of research therein for comparative studies in Semitic grammar. 


I. Kawar, University of California, Los Angeles: "(bservations on a Suspended Ode: 


Labid" 
simple ait‘, (the ent), he was faced with architectonic problems in the 
— . gasida 


the polythematic ode). Most . when 
viewed as wholes, Bes something to be desired. An examination of 


Islamic poetry. 


. A. Jazayery, University of Michigan: "A Transliteration System for Persian: Prob- 
lems and Consideration" 


A transliteration system is (a) er rr (b) individual, in- 
stitutional, national, or multinational. ndpoint of the — — 
language, it is monolingual or multilingual. best system transliterates 
guage into one other language. It (1) is "reversible"; (2) adequately indi the 
promnciation of the transliterated language. These requirements cannot both be 
wholly met for Persian. 

The problems in transliterating Persian are represented by (1) the alphabet; (2) 
the writing system. ‘We must consider: (1) the Persian phonemic structure; (2) its 
morphophonemics; (3) its orthographic conventions. . 

Certain points to be considerwd in adopting a Persian transliteration system 
will be outlined, and a system tentatively proposed. 


HM. kahdi, Oriental Institute, Chicago: "Farabi's Poetics" 


The recovery of Farabi's x (Hamidiyyah 812, fols. 12¢r-123r) offers 
the first opportunity of prese rr This 
will include (1) Its elements: (a) 24 — (Arabic) and general (logical) Cs; 
(b) the distinctive character of “poetic — — (c) poetic imitation; (d) imagi- 
nation and action; (e) degrees of imitation. (2) Some of its ramifications relative 
(a) to the history of Arabic poetry (HutanabbI) and poetic criticism, and (b) to Is- 
lamic philosophy and especially practical philosophy. 
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K. I. Semaan, ‘ashington, D. C.: "Sibawaihi's Place in Medieval Linguistics" 


This paper aims at: (1) altering Holger Pedersen's views in connection with the 
contribution of “liohammedanism" to the science of Linguistics, (2) giving a brief 
summary of SIbavaihi's linguistic learning, and (3) considering Medieval Linguistics 
in the light of the intellectual achievements of the Semites: Syriacs, Arabs and 


A. Tietze, University of California, Los Angeles: "The Interpretation of the Folk- 
loristic iaterial in the Codex Cumanicus" 


The two sides of page 60 of the Codex Cumanicus contain h7 riddles. Some of 
these are easily readable, others so obscure that the attempts of various philologists 
to decipher them have produced grossly diverging results. But from the little that 
can already be regarded as definitely established it has become clear that the Codex 
Cumanicus riddles reflect the same folklore tradition that is visible in the abundant 
material still living in the various Turkic languages. Therefore another attempt has 
to be made, not through linguistic analysis, which by itself when applied to riddles 
— lead to satisfactory results, but through careful comparison with the folklore 
tr. on. 


Z. Yarshater, Columbia University: "ine-drinking -- A Significant Theme in Early 
Persian Literature" 


The purpose of this paper is to attempt to reconstruct, through evidence avail- 
able in early Persian literature, the customs and ceremonies associated with the in- 
r in the 10th and llth centuries, in order to arrive at a more 
accur ng of several _Gevelopments and relevant themes in Persian litera- 
ture: (1) Some features of the ma‘ “the Beloved," as a type in Persian poetry 
can be explained only by "his" association with drinking scenes; (2) The 
bearer," not infrequently is identified with gg (3) The mystical en 
of Ane in Sufi literature, though distinct fron earlier objective view, can be 
traced directly back to it. 


Le Zolondek, University of Kentucky Poets Prior to and Contempor- 
aneous with The ash-Shiar of of Tor 


— § of the conflict between the "Ancients dl the rns" en chiefly based 


71 of al-Asmati, the of al-Jumahi, the ash- 
ton Qutaibah, and at of Ibn al-ifu-tazz. ordingly, 
arded as the first to defe poet against the views of 


Ton atteupte 40 out that the interest in the Modern 
poet during the 9th century was more general than the extant works indicate, that 
— — interest, and that Ibn Qutaibah's role was shared 


by authors of Books of the Poets prior to and contemporary with hin. 


—— 

— 


India 


G. T. Artola, Baltimore, Maryland: "A Tamil Version of the Tantropdékhydna" 


At an early date the Tantropakhyana (attributed to Vasubhaga) was translated 
into several South Asian languages (Javanese, Lactic and Thai); on the basis of it 
Durgasigha composed him Kannada reworking of the Pancatantra. ‘These versions were 
known to scholars long before the discovery of the Sanskrit original, which they 
presuppose. Just recently a heretofore unknown Tamil recension has been brought 
to light, the palm-leaf MS of which is found in the Maharaja Serfoji's Sarasvati 
Mahal Library in Tanjore (Madras State). This paper describes the contents of this 
unique MS in an effort to determine to what extent it reflects its Sanskrit source. 


N. N. 7 The 
N of Pennsylvania: Sivemahimnastotra (Ode in Praise of 


The Si vamahimnastotra is a short devotional poem addressed to Shiva, which has 
wide circulation in India. The work is ascribed to a Pugpadante, and a story is as- 
sociated with it telling of Pugpadanta's accidental disrespect to Shiva, his punish- 
ment, and his tion. The earliest preserved text is in an inscription dated = 
A. D. 1063 or „ and contains 31 stanzas, but many others have been added since 
then. Tn various manuscripts —„—-— lees than, 1B 0 such spurious stanzas. 
One of the genuine stanzas is quoted in Rajaéekhara's Ka „ datable about 
the beginning of the 10th century A.D. There is at least one manuscript which il- 
lustrates every stanza with a miniature painting executed in the Early Western 
Indian style. The paper will give an account of the contents of the hymn, a state- 
ment concerning an edition and translation which are being prepared, and the pre- 
sentation of some of the paintings. 


G. S. Lane, University of North Carolina: “Some Features of Historical Tocharian 
Grammar: Innovations or Archaisms?" 


This paper will be concerned with the following features of Tocharian grammar 
as they affect our reconstruction of the Indo-European parent speech and the posi- 
tion of Tocharian among the Indo-European dialects: 

I. Phonology. (1) The development of unaspirated and aspirated voiced stops. 
(2) The development of labiovelars versus palatal (or velar) plus x. 

II. Morphology. A. Declension. 8 The plural formation in t-. (2) The 
oblique singular in -ai in dialect B. The oblique stem of the demonstrative in 
c-. B. Conjugation. (1) The question of the Indo-European imperfect as opposed to 
the aorist. (2) The problem of the Indo-European subjunctive. (3) The Tocharian 
preterit in a. (k) The “long-vowel" preterit. (5) The medio-passive in r. 


M. Hara, Harvard University, "Remarks on the Sanskrit Word Atyasrema" 


M. Winternitz, while discussing the adsrama, was puzzled by the word as 
found in the Svetasvatara Upanished end Kaivalya Upanishad (Zur Lehre yon 


Arama: 
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H. Jacobi is Festschrift. p. 217). The word a also in the I$vara Gita * 67, 
which has been investigated by P. -E. Dumont (L'I aragita p. 151 and p. 200), and in 
2 xii. 265. 194 (Bombay Ed.), as by W. Hopkins (The Great Epic 
pe 114). Further we find two passages from Kaundinya's Bhasya o 
tras where the word occurs. Comparison of the contexts leads to a conclu- 
as that the term and the concept to which it refers are peculiar to the Saiva tra- 
dition. 


He 8. Santesson, New York, New York: “Aurobindo's "Bhawani Mandir in 


Bankim Chandra Chatterjee's Comtist hymn, Bande Eee, or Hail to the 
obviously influenced Sri Aurobindo's later conception of Bhawani Mandir in n which the 
Mother, the symbol of Shakti, is seated, making her demands on our lives. Bhawani, 
the Mother, was seen by Aurobindo as the personification of that Infinite Energy which, 
streaming forth from the Eternal and setting the wheel of the Eternal to work, has 
loomed in the visions of Man in so many aspects and forms. In this age which was now 
dawning, the Mother was manifestly the Mother of Strength. She was pure Shakti. She 
was Tomorrow's India 


E. Sarkisyanz, Los Angeles, California: "The Poet Thakin Kudaw Hmine, "Burma's Rabin- 
dranath Tagore,’ and the Buddhist Background of the Burmese Revolution" 


Historical versus canonical Buddhism in Burma. The ASoka ideal. Buddhist so- 
cial ethos of medieval Burmese royal epigraphy. The British conquest of 1885 as a 
crisis in Burma's cultural continuity; resulting dichotomy between traditionalist 
masses and anglicized elite. Thakin Kudaw Hmine as source of ideclogical contimity 
between pre=British Burma and the independence movement. His literary creations. 
Thakin Kudaw Hmine as mentor of U u. U Nu's Occidental socialism as "respectable" 
rationalization of "backward" Burmese folk-ideals of social utopia. The surviving 
Bodayaza-Saja-Min folklore about a Buddhist utopia and the "Buddhist Socialism" of 
both "Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League's" factions. The noticn about the Dlu- 
sion of the Self as origin of property and state transmitted from the Mahavamsa to 
the AFPFl-ideology by Thakin Kudaw Hmine. His present political role. 


dasa's 


Since the publication, in 1790, of Sir William Jones' English translation of 
Kalidasa is pacuntals, more than 20 German translations and adaptations have appeared, 
the first of these made from Jones! English and Chézy's French (1830) translations, 
which were based on the Bengali Recension. Boehtlingk in 182 edited the shorter 
Devanagari Recension, and the later translations and adaptations go back to the one 
or other of these versions. 

This study examines the style, language, and dramatic rendering of the transla- 
tions, which are influenced by the literary taste and cultural background of a par- 
ticular period; and it critically evaluates an individual translator's aim, which, 
together with his understanding of Indian thought and expression determines the ex- 
tent of his faithfulness to the original. 


Elsa Liefeld Auel Short Beach, Connecticut: "The German Translations of Kali- 
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P. Tedesco, Yale University: "Two Parables of the Tat-tvam-gsi Episode of Chindogya 
Upanishad 


The two first parables of the episode (Chand. Up. 6, Khanda 9 and 
10), about the honey and the ocean, seem hitherto to have been generally 
The common translation (which follows the Sanskrit commentator) at a closer examina- 
tion really does not make sense. Construing differently, we come to a quite different 
interpretation. 


P. Thieme, Yale University: "Notes on Katyayana's Varttika on the Grammar of Panini" 


The first critical discussion of Papini's grammar, Katyayana's Varttika, a work 
embodied in Patanjali's Mahabhasya, is dedicated, in the first place, to investigating 
the logical correctness of Panini's definition. It is interesting also for certain 
factwal additions it makes to Panini's teaching. A systematic study of Katyayana's 
work leads to certain definite conclusions as to the time and the place of the author 
in their relation to those of Panini. They are of value for our picture of the de- 
velopment of the Sanskrit language and literature. 


China 


I. Re Chao, University of California: "Chinese Directional Complements and German 
Separable Prefixes" 


There is a close resemblance between Chinese directional complements and German 
separable prefixes. Both take simple and compound forms, and both can be separated 
under certain conditions, though, when separable, are separated in a different pat- 
tern. The importance of this form in Chinese lies in that it occupies an intermedi- 
ate stage between compounding and suffixation and between transient words of unre- 
stricted productivity and lexical forms of limited combinations. A scheme of graph- 
ical representation is proposed to represent the various directions of the direction- 
al complements. 


T. T. Ii, Yale University: "The Authorship of the Ch'un Meng So Yen" 


Is it a genuine Chinese work of the Ming period, as the publisher has claimed? The 
answer given here is in the negative. 


R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: "Chinese Commentators on Vinglakirti's Silence" 


The clinax of the Tinalakirts~ “sutra occurs in Chapter 9. When MahjuSri 
asks Vimalakirti to explain odhisattva enters non-duality, Vimalakirti re- 


mains silent and wordless. His silence contrasts strikingly with the voluble replies 
that he has furnished to all previous questions. 
The founders of the T'ien-t'ai, San-lun and Fa-hsiang sects have all written 
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commentaries in the Vimalakirti, each incorporating material from early commentaries, 
but each adding much that is peculiar to the sect in question. These commentaries af- 
ford material for determining the degree and ways in which sectarian doctrine affected 
the exegesis of the Indian scriptures. The present paper concerns the commentator's 
attempts to explain Vimalakirti's silence. 


B. — University of Notre Dame: "Ludovicus Georgius and His Map of China, 
15 


Two points are developed in the paper: (1) The identity of the cartographer known 
as Ludovicus Georgius; and (2) The significance of his map of China in the early car- 
tographical knowledge of the World. 

The map decisively influenced the presentation of the picture of China and of 
the neighboring countries (Japan, Korea, Indochina, Central Asia, the Ryukyu Islands) 
from that time until the appearance of M. Martini's map. 


Southeast Asia 


I. Dyen, Yale University: "The Lexicostatistical Classification of the Malayopolyne- 
sian Languages" 


This paper is in the nature of a progress report on the project bearing the 
above title. The large number of languages of this family have made it useful to 
process the material for high-speed computation. The procedure being followed will 
be briefly outlined and some of the interesting results presented. 


Books of the Near East. Professor George F. Hourani, Department of Near 
Eastern offers a ons- senester course in Near Eastern 
t. The weekly reading assignments are as 1. 6, 6, 20 
C. J. Tall, en ian Poe Nos. 3 55 ’ 
12, 17, 20, 22, 2h, 31, 5, 55 9. zan, Suras 1, xci-cxiv, 
xii, iv. (3) A. Guillaume, The „221-7, 289-31). E. Marin, 
Tabari's "The Reign of 1285 15. 3. wih) R. J. C. Broadhurst, The Travels 
of Ib of De Susur, 55.3119 258 -39, 5-525 335-60. (5) H. A. R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta: 
Sia and Africa, Chs.6-9, (6) NM. J. Dawood, The 2001 Hight. 
ip Omit poems. (8) A. J. erry, Avic 
pP. ul. f. M. Watt, The Faith Prac actice of al-G > PPe 
S. Van den Bergh, fut, I, PP. 10-32. — 


— “Introduction; Part 1, chs. 31-36; Part 
#15, (10) C. of chs. 1-7 (Ibn Mal- 
dun). (11) A. J. Arberry, 211 — Rasen, 

Hafiz; Ode: Anvari; Didactic: : Nisami, : Firdausi <- R 


A. — c, Nos. 1622, 29-38, 
) G. A. Nasser, The (Egypt's liberation). 


(13) M. Mammeri, The Sleep of ¢ 


first edition; Lyric: 
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Professor Hourani makes these observations on his course: "This is a one-semester 
course for freshmen and sophomores, meeting four hours a week for fifteen weeks. It 
is designed as an introduction to the Islamic Near East through its literature in 
translation. The choice of books is limited to those which can be made easily avail- 
able in a college library or bookstore. Not all of these books can be considered 
truly "great," but that is of restricted importance. What matters is that they offer 
interesting samples of different types of writing, from which young Americans with 
little or no previous exposure to the Near East may begin to understand it. The en- 
phasis is on classical Islamic literature, because it is more distinctive, more fun- 
damental to understanding, and available in greater variety than literature of ag 
modern Near East. The latter has much interest as a mixed, transitional product, but 
it can only be appreciated after the Islamic past is known. 

"Of the readings listed only one has caused such difficulties as to be unsatis- 
factory: the passage from Averroes! on the creation or eternity of the world. 
Few lower=class undergraduates have es enough of the history of philosophy to be 
able to follow the argument, and the necessary background can hardly be provided in 
two or three hours of lectures. When Averroes' Fash al-magal appears in an English 
version I believe it will make a good substitute. 

It is my feeling that an approach to an area through its literature has certain 
advantages over the "area survey" type of introduction. It is more limited, 
through one kind of product of a civilisation, and it presents the mind of that civi- 
lisation at first hand, or as nearly as that can be done through translations. Color- 
ful and often profound, Near Eastern literature creates powerful impressions, and 
the excitement of exploration becomes obvious in discussions about the meaning and 
characteristics of the texts." 


History/ Indian . Two valuable guides to the historical materi- 
als in Western languages on story of China and India have been sponsored by 
the Service Center for Teachers of History of the American Historical Eee erage 


Charles 0. Hucker (Arizona) has done — — 


tural and political history with evaluative comments on recent works. he 
A 


a considerable number of scholarly works have been published in India in this cen- 
tury and are difficult to find in standard Western bibliographies. The guides are 
fifty cents each (ten cents each in lots of ten or more) from the American Histori- 
cal Association, 00 A Street, S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 


The Asia Society (112 n has a 222 following 
offprints on a first come, first served 1 — — 
on (papers and discussion at a 88 on Ades t the Univer 
cago in May, 1957)3 Non-Mesterp = — 
nference at — si a 


papers and discussion a 0 
The Society prefers to send these to libraries, A1 
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Saneatsu Mushakoji. LOVE AND DEATH. Translated by William F. Marquardt. New York: 
Twayne, 1958, l0lpp. 83. 00. 


William F. Marquardt has translated an odd little item from the Japanese: 
2 by the well-known and productive Saneatsu Mushakoji. He is a writer 
admired both by the Japanese and Mr. Marquardt. It is difficult to see why. 
The book has something in common with The Man of Feeling, something in common with 


This is not to say it is soap opera. It belongs, we learn in the preface, to a 
difficult genre: the or autobiographical novel, in which "the Japanese 
genius for concentra on mimite and the particular allows the Japanese novel- 
ist to exploit himself unabashedly as the hero of his novels." But, says Mr. Mar- 
quardt, "The author of a shi does not. . . follow his own lif slav- 
ishly ... The love affair and sad death of Natsuko are imaginary. 
affair and the sad death of Natsuko are the stuff of the book, we are not 
much by this definition of the genre. The mimite and the particular are indeed here; 
often, various banalities are most minutely and particularly set down. 

This is the way it goes: Muraoka is a young writer who becomes friends with an 
Older one, who has an attractive young sister. This girl, Natsuko, is distinguished 
by a remarkable skill at aerial somersaults, and soon wins Muraoka with this parti- 
cular charm and others. The courtship proceeds. Muraoka receives an invitation to 
visit his uncle in Paris, and Natsuko suggests that he ought to go, for his own good. 
He goes. There is considerable Japanese nationalism involved in the telling of the 
travels; the friend Nonomura explains: "...until we have seen 
of Faris. . . Hurracka will come back. .. and will realize 
to be proud and to do the work that we consider right." 
this is curiously interesting, a sort of view from the other 
incidental to the story. Muraoka has no language but Japanese, and 
interest in art and galleries: "What splendid works of the Egyptian, Grecian, Renais- 
sance, and other periods are on display here] But when I look at them I also think 
of the Kannon figures in our Dream Palace or the Kudera Kannon at Nara. No work here 

of meaning." All the while the lovers write constantly 
month separation will be over. At last Muraoka sets 
nese ship. He takes pleasure in being among his countrymen 
homecoming. The excitement of the anticipated re- 
Then at Hong Kong, he gets a wire: 
deep 
pattern of which this death is a part. There is certainly a 
real-life effect in the suddenness of the blow, and there is really little if any- 
thing to make the case more interesting than real life. Mr. Marquardt admires the 
peculiarly Japanese attitude of resignation, but it does not particularly figure in 
this book. What follows are the most unbridled tears and the commonest of platitudes, 
surely as platitudinous to Japanese ears as to ours: It is the living that matter now, 
the dead are at peace, etc. 
simple prose." As we have it here, the 
The book is of interest for its nationalistic pas- 
sages, for the suggestion of the aerial somersault as a sexual stimulant; but above 
all, for the discovery of at least one East-West bridge, the platitude. 


White Plains, New York RUTH ap ROBERTS 
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